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CANA OF GALILEE 



DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 



Cana in Galilee is mentioned only in the Fourth Gospel; here 
was the scene of the marriage feast (John 2:1, 11), the place of the 
healing of the nobleman's son (4:46-54), and the home of Nathanael 
(21:2). To the ordinary tourist in Palestine the site of this place 
is scarcely a matter of dispute. The carriage road from Nazareth 
to Tiberias bears him, within the hour, to the picturesque Kefr Kenna 
(lit. the Village of Kenna) with its Greek and Latin churches, its 
sacred waterpots — if he wishes to see them — and its undeniably 
picturesque village fountain. Here all the circumstances, the main 
road to the lake up which it is so easy to picture the anxious father 
coming to seek healing for his son; the spring, now by long associa- 
tion with the site become itself a sacred spot, and lastly the apparent 
unanimity of Christian tradition, all tend to impress the traveler. 
And yet there is little except ecclesiastical tradition to support the 
identification, so little indeed that it is strange that its claims should 
still be so largely admitted. 

Among the first objections is the name itself. Kava in Greek 
almost certainly represents the Hebrew flDp Kanah, of which the 
Arabic equivalent (as we find [John 2:1] in the Arabic New Testa- 
ment) is bU* — the hard Hebrew Koph corresponding with the 
Arabic Kaf. Now, the Kenna of Kefr Kenna is written \jf, with 
a soft Kaf ^ which corresponds to the Hebrew ID Kaph. Although 
the letters seem almost the same to Western ears they are not inter- 
changeable, and there is a marked difference in pronunciation. A 
further difference, not perhaps so important, is the doubling of the 
mm: Kenna instead of Kana. But beyond this, the actual name 
bU Kana, the practical equivalent of the Hebrew il3p and the 
exact equivalent of the Greek Kava, is by no means unknown in 
Galilee. Firstly, we have bU* ^j^ ^am iCana " the spring of Kana," 
not far to the south of the village of Reineh close to Nazareth, a site 
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which the late Colonel Conder considered a possible one for Cana 
of Galilee; secondly, there is the large and important modern village 
of Kana, seven miles southeast of Tyre, which was erroneously iden- 
tified by Eusebius and Jerome as the Cana of Galilee of the gospel, 
but which was fairly certainly the Kanah of Josh. 19 : 28; and thirdly, 
there is bU Is^J^ Khurbet Kana, the ruin of Kana, on the northern 
edge of the Battauf within sight of the hills of Nazareth and some 
eight English miles north of it. This Khurbet Kana was reidentified 
by the late Dr. Robinson {Biblical Researches y II, 346-49; III, 108) 




THE SPRING AT KEFR KENNA 

as Cana of Galilee, but he unfortunately reported that it was called 
by the natives Kana el Jalll=Cana of Gahlee. Were this the uni- 
versal custom it would no doubt be an important confirmation of 
this view, but this is far from being the case; indeed, such a name 
is unknown to the unsophisticated fellahtn. On my recent visit 
there I had as guide a very intelligent native of Reineh who told me 
he had never heard any other name than Khurbet Kana, and whose 
answer to my question as to where was Kana el Jaltl, was "In the 
gospel." Far more important is the testimony of the late Rev. T. 
Zeller' of the Church Missionary Society, who passed many years in 

I Quarterly Statement P.E, Fund (1869), 71 ff. 
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Nazareth, that he never heard such a name. In any argument 
regarding this site it is better to neglect the name Kana el Jalil as of 
altogether doubtful authenticity. Unfortunately the discrediting of 
this name has been used as an argument against the site. 

But identity of name is not in itself enough to prove identity of 
site, and so, in order fairly to weigh the evidence of the rival sites, 
Kefr Kenna, which I have visited dozens of times, and the less- 
known Khurbet Kana, I have just paid a special visit to the latter 
place. I propose briefly to describe here both my route and the 
locahty itself. Although off the ordinary tourist routes it is an easy 
site to visit from Nazareth, and I managed to see both Khurbet Kana 
and Tell Jefat — the site of Jotapata — and join my fellow-travelers 
who came from Nazareth by the carriage road, early in the after- 
noon. One route, doubtless the best during the winter and early 
spring months when much of the Battauf is a dangerous bog, lies 
through Seffibriyeh, the ancient Sepphoris. The way I took in the 
middle of April is more direct. 

We left Nazareth at 6 : 15 a.m. and at first proceeded by the carriage 
road. From the top of the hill before the descent to Reineh there 
is a fine view northward. To the northwest, three miles distant, 
lay SeffHriyeh; somewhat more to the north, across the western 
extremity of the Battauf lay Kefr Menda, and on the mountains be- 
hind it Kaukeb was visible. The position of Khurbet Kana, almost due 
north, can easily be seen from this point, as it occupies a rounded 
hillock clearly defined from the mountains behind it, upon the 
northern border of the Battauf. The village of Rummaneh is imme- 
diately south of it upon the southern edge of the plain and Khurbet 
Ruma — an important ruin, the Roma of the Talmud — lies another 
mile to the west of Rummaneh. At 6:35 we passed the village foun- 
tain of Reineh and almost at once left the carriage road and took 
a path to the right which led us across a fertile, corn-filled valley up 
to the village of Meshhed.^ This evidently occupies a site of impor- 
tance, the earliest remains being contained in a flattened tell lying 
above and to the west of the modern village. The tomb of Nebi 
Yunas, i.e., the prophet Jonah, is shown here.^ There are also rock- 

2 El mesh-hed means "the shrine." 

3 From the writings of various pilgrims the site would appear to have changed. 
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cut tombs around. This place is, by a very probable tradition, the 
site of Gath Hepher, the birthplace of the prophet Jonah (II Kings 
14:25). After passing a small spring at 7 a.m. we took the left 
of two branching tracks. Kefr Kenna and a ruined site somewhat 
tp its west called Khurbet Kenna were visible on our right — also the 
whole plain of Tor^n. Our road gradually descended down brush- 
wood-covered slopes until we reached the winding valley which 
drains the Sahl Tor^n. Following this through fertile cultivated 
fields, at 8 a.m. we had opposite to us the ridge on which lies Rum- 




KEFR KENNA 
From the Nazareth Road 



maneh. This is clearly an ancient site, as is shown by the rock-cut 
tombs and cisterns, and it is probably that of the Rimmon of Zebulon 
(Josh. 19:13; I Chron. 6:77). Crossing the rocky ridge we descended 
into the plain of the Battauf which was dotted all over with yokes 
of oxen and flocks of goats. From here an almost direct pathway 
leads across the plain to Khurbet Kana, which we reached at 
8:45 A.M. The season was then sufficiently advanced to allow of 
our having a secure path. Very different, however, was the experi- 
ence of the late Dr. Thomson, author of The Land and the Book 
(II, 303), at this place. He writes 
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The day we crossed the Battauf the eastern half of it was a lake and the path 
from Rummaneh to Kana led through the oozy, spongy end of it — a most nervous 
ride. For two miles the horses waded through mud and water to the knees along 
an invisible path less than two feet wide which had been tramped down to a con- 
sistency sufficient to arrest the sinking foot for a moment; but, if the careless 
or jaded animal stepped on one side or the other, it sank into a quivering quagmire. 

Before proceeding to describe Khurbet Kana I will briefly narrate 
the rest of my journey. There is a deep valley running nearly due 
east and west which, after reaching the western side of the hill on 
which lies Khurbet Kana, turns south to the plain; this isolates that 
hill from the mountains to its west. This valley is usually described 
as Wady Jefat, though my guide called it Wady Kana. Up this we 
rode. The southern slopes on our left were covered thick with dwarf 
oaks and terebinths. After ten minutes we reached a point where 
the wady divides ;'^ we took the branch which ran in a northerly 
direction. In five minutes we reached an open plateau occupied by 
a bedouin encampment with flocks and herds. We asked to be 
directed to Khurbet Jefat, which we had come to seek, and we were 
led to a narrow neck of land connecting the mountain mass to the 
northwest with a great isolated hill to the southwest. The whole of 
this neck is covered thick with ruined walls, among which there are 
many large stones. At one point there is a rough pool for collecting 
rain water. The ruins, as they stand, belong to a much later age 
than that of Josephus, but I should have very little doubt but that 
the stones have been carried here from the hill above — Tell Jefat — 
the site of the strongly fortified city of Jotapata. The ruin — Khurbet 
Jefat — could never have been a defensible site; on the other hand, 
many visitors to Tell Jefat have remarked upon the extraordinary 
absence of ruins on the site of the fortress. I believe the above is 
the true explanation. Our bedouin guides now led us to the hill 
itself. It is a place of extraordinary natural strength, isolated on 
three sides by two very deep valleys with semi-precipitous slopes at 
many parts. It is, as Josephus describes, shut away among the 
mountains. Its one weak spot is the narrow neck to the northwest 
above referred to, but even on this side the summit of the hill is 
considerably higher than the ground around. The bedouin led us 

4 The two arms of this valley isolate the hill of Jefat from the surrounding country. 
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first around the sides of the hill to show us the many spacious caves — 
most of them at one time cemented to serve as reservoirs — which at 
several different levels honeycomb the surface. In some of these 
caves we found herds of cattle sheltering from the sun. The summit 
itself is a bare rock surface, cut in places to receive the foundations 
of walls and pierced by the openings of two or three cisterns. 
Although the destruction of the Jewish defenses against the Romans 
is complete, yet the general description of Josephus^ — ^allowing for a 
certain degree of oriental exaggeration — so fits the site as to make 
its identification certain. We left at 10:15 a.m., rapidly retraced 
our steps down the wady, passed Khurbet Kana at 10 : 50, skirted the 
whole northern and eastern edges of the Battauf, and reached the 
southeast corner at 12 : 25. Here there is a steep ascent to the moun- 
tain ridge between the Battauf and the Plain of Tor^an. We reached 
the summit at 12:38. The view here is extensive on both sides. 
For a time we followed the remains of an ancient road running east 
and west and then took a diagonal line south of the village of Nimrin 
and at i :i5 p.m. joined the carriage road close to Lllbieh. 

W> return now to Khurbet Kana. It does not seem to me that 
any adequate description of this place has been given. Robinson 
writes, ''The situation is fine. It was once a considerable village of 
well built houses, now deserted. Many of the dwellings are in ruins. 
There are also several arches belonging to modern houses; but we 
could discover no traces of antiquity."^ The late Rev. J. Zeller 
says : '^ It lies on a very narrow terrace, scarcely to be called a terrace, 
on the steep side of the hill bordering on the plain of the Battauf,"^ 
Guerin^ gives a much more complet picture. The fact is, the 
remains lie on a rounded hill isolated on all sides, though connected 
by a low neck with the mountains to the north. The site is an 
important one, easily defended in olden days, as its sides are every- 
where steep and the hills around at considerable distance. On the 
southern slopes of this hill some half-way up — ^perhaps two hundred 
feet above the plain — are the ruined walls of some fifty or sixty Arab 

5 Josephus, Bell. Jtui., Ill, vii, 3-36. 

6 Biblical Researches, III, io8. 

7 Quarterly Statement P. E. Fund (1869), 71-73. 

^ Quoted in the Memoirs of the P.E. Fund, I, 313-14. 
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houses, some of which have recently been utilized as cattle pens. 
Even here are some half-hidden cisterns and traces of an important 
road. The remains, however, of real antiquity lie at a higher level, 
a point of which several writers appear to be unaware. Excavated 
in the strata of softer limestone running some yards below the sum- 
mit plateau are a number of rock-cut cave- tombs; I visited as many 
as six in a few minutes. The roughly level hilltop is pierced in 
all directions with ancient cisterns. I saw over a dozen, and many 
more have their mouths hidden by earth or brushwood. There are 
extensive foundations of walls in all directions, and several large holes 
where vaults have fallen in. The whole surface is covered with 
small fragments of Roman pottery. Then can be no question that 
this site was occupied by a very considerable population in Roman 
and probably too in earlier times. The site and the remains reminded 
me much of et Tell — the site of Bethsaida — in the Bataihah.^ It is 
certainly one of the strongest natural sites in the neighborhood. 
From the base of this steep hill the great plain of el Battauf stretches 
out east and south and west. From its summit the inhabitants of 
the town must have viewed all that happened on the whole plain. 
The Battauf is half a quagmire after the winter's rain, as the eastern 
end has no outlet and becomes water-logged; it must always have 
been unhealthy for permanent residence, and the modern villages 
around its edges are raised above its level. Cana, ' ome four hundred 
feet up, must have had freedom from the evil influences of the marshes 
and considerably fresher breezes. The one drawback to the site is its 
absence of any spring; this, as has been mentioned, was compensated 
for by the construction of numerous cisterns. The neighboring fields 
must have been abundantly supplied with water, and possibly around 
its base flourished the reed which gave its name Kanah to the place. 
Even at the time of my visit a number of patches of marshy land 
were visible. The plain at the foot of Jebal Kana was covered with 
a rich crop of beans and farther out was being ploughed for the 
sowing of sesame. 

It may be taken as certain that there was here a small but impor- 
tant and strongly situated town in New Testament times, and we 
have every reason to believe from the common survival of ancient 

9 See Studies in Galilee^ 102-4. 
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names that the town was called Kana. It is mentioned that Hecod 
the Great had his headquarters at a village of Cana in Galilee. '° No 
site in this neighborhood would be more probable than this. Josephus 
in his Life says : " Now at this time my abode was in a village of 
Galilee which is named Cana."'' And further in another passage he 
states that he lived in "the great plain, the name of which was 
Asochis."'^ Putting these passages together it appears evident that 
this is the spot indicated. It is possible, but not, I imagine, at all 
probable, that there were two villages of the name Kana within six 
miles, and almost within sight, of each other. This supposition is 
necessary if Kefr Kenna is the Cana of the Fourth Gospel. 

It has frequently been urged as an objection to the Khurbet Kana 
site that it is off any highroad and therefore an unlikely spot for 
Jesus to visit, whereas Kefr Kenna is on the highroad from Nazareth 
to Tiberias. Now, as regards the latter statement, there is no 
question but that the present highroad is a result of the most impor- 
tant traffic in recent years having been that of pilgrims and tourists. 
Nazareth has an importance quite out of proportion to its position, 
as an obscure village, in Christ's time. The road has in spite of 
considerable physical difficulties been carried along its present route 
in order to enable travelers to visit these sites. The great Roman 
highroads ran east and west along the plains; one south of Nazareth 
along the northern edge of the great Plain of Esdraelon, another 
from Acca through SeffMyeh (Sepphoris) and along the Plain of 
Tor^an. Kefr Kenna, it is true, would have been not far from this, 
but not on it. But we may be certain that Kana (i.e., the town 
represented by Khurbet Kana) was on a highroad. I have myself 
followed the evident traces of an ancient road which ran from Caper- 
naum through Gennesaret, up the Wady Ham^m, past the Jewish city 
Arbela (now Irbid, with its old synagogue), past Hattin, the Caphar 
Hattia of the Talmud, through the town, of name now unknown, 
whose remains, including those of a Jewish synagogue, are called 
Umm el ^Amed. From there the road skirted the northern edge of the 
Battauf till it reached Kana, when it must have divided, one branch 
having run up the Wady Jafat to Jotapata and Cabul (the Cabolo of 
Josephus), and the other more important branch passing through Kefr 

1° Josephus, Bell. Jud., I, 17, § 5; cf. § 3. ^^ Vita, § 17. ^^ Vita, 41. 
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Menda (also mentioned in the Talmud), through Asochis, to Ptolemais 
and Sepphoris. It is not mere inference that this route existed; there 
is mention of it in Josephus. In his Life, §71, we read that when 
Sylla, commander of the forces opposed to Josephus, '^pitched his 
camp at five furlongs distance from Julias" (i.e., Bethsaida) he "set 
a guard upon the roads, both that which led to Cana and that which 
led to the fortress Gamala." The former of these roads was important 
enough to need a special guard because Cana and the neighboring 
Plain of Asochis were the geographical centers of the Jewish rising 
and the headquarters of Josephus and his party. If they were in 
those days the center of Jewish life it is probable the same was the 
case in our Lord's life, and if so there is an additional reason for his 
having pursued such a route. What route would he by choice have 
taken? The Roman highways along which passed the pride and 
pomp of Rome down to the degraded and Roman Tiberias, or the 
quieter route through a succession of Jewish towns and villages, down 
to the scene of his activity on the northern shore ? We have a clear 
answer in his own words to his disciples (Matt. 10:5), "Go not into 
any way of the Gentiles." It would clearly appear to have been 
his own policy to confine his mission entirely to the Jewish centers. 
The time was short and, as he said to his disciples, "ye shall not 
have gone through the cities of Israel (as contrasted with those of 
the Gentiles) till the Son of Man be come" (Matt. 10:23, R.V.). It 
may be added that it is exceedingly likely that he would avoid the 
Romanized capital Sepphoris; but an even shorter route, which I have 
described, through Gath Hepher and Rimmon of Zebulon, would 
be available. To us a "sacred site" is intrinsically nothing, but if 
the identification I am here supporting is correct it opens up several 
new thoughts. Firstly, Cana was a more important place, on account 
of its naturally strong position, than modern writers have supposed; 
secondly, Jesus' usual route to Capernaum was a different one from 
that which most visitors to the country unthinkingly conclude, and 
indeed it was a route pursued by very few even of Bible students; 
and thirdly, it is interesting to notice that the labors of the Master 
were in the very center of the later Jewish disaffection, and some of 
them in the very spot which the rebel leader of that time actually 
made his headquarters. 
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There is one remaining aspect of the question which has still to 
be discussed, namely the tradition. To some minds the fact that a 
place has long been venerated by pious pilgrims will carry weight, 
to others it means nothing. As regards Cana of Galilee I hope to 
show by references to the writings of the mediaeval pilgrims that the 
tradition that Kefr Kenna was the site goes back no further than the 
seventeenth century and that from the earliest time from which we 
have any exact statements of locality the site of Cana has been at Khur- 
bet Kana. It is true that there are some two or three loose statements 
from pilgrims who did not visit either site which appear to favor 
the Kefr Kenna site, but the reader will see how indefinite these are 
compared with the precise accounts we have from pilgrims who, in 
the majority of cases, had themselves visited the spot. 

The references of the earlier pilgrims are far from definite. The 
"Holy Paula" (382-84) went by a "swift journey" to Nazareth, and 
thence to "Cana and Caphernaum, the witnesses of his miracles." 
The first reference which has any definiteness as regards geographical 
points is that of Sacwulf, who visited Palestine about 1 102-3. He 
writes : 

From Nazareth, Ghana of Galilee — where our Lord changed the water into 
wine at the marriage — is distant about six miles to the north, situated on a hill. 
There is nothing left there except the monastery which is called Architriclini [i.e., the 
*' house of the ruler of the feast"]. Between Nazareth and Ghana of Galilee about 
half-way is a village which is called Roma where all pilgrims going from Accaron 
to Tiberias are entertained, having Nazareth on the right and Galilee on the left. 

The reader with the sketch map before him will see at a glance 
that the description can only refer to Khurbet Kana. The details 
are so exact that when some of the contemporary pilgrims, '^ quoting 
one from the other, speak of Cana in Galilee being two miles from 
Sepphoris "toward the east," it seems more probable that the points 
of the compass have been mixed up than that they mean a different 
place. Those who study the Pilgrim texts will see this mixing-up of 
north and east is not unknown in other places. There is no writer 
of this time who gives a clear account of Cana of Galilee whose 
testimony evidently refers to Kefr Kenna. The order in which the 

13 As, for example, John of Wiirzburg, Theodorich, and Pseudo Beda all in the 
twelfth century. 
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place names come is no decisive evidence. Thus Joannes Phocas 
(1185) writes: 

Now, the first place after Ptolemais is Semphori [i.e., Sepphoris], a city of 
Galilee, almost entirely uninhabited and displaying not even a remnant of its 
former prosperity. After this is Cana, a very small fortified place, as it appears 
at this day. Here the Saviour turned the water into wine. And now comes the 
city of Nazareth, etc. 

This the late Sir Charles Wilson considered as evidence that 
Cana was at Kefr Kenna, but it is not so if the good pilgrim was 
deliberately making a round of the holy sites. This is the order in 
which he would have visited them had Cana been Khurbet Kana. 

An anonymous pilgrim before 1187 writes, '^It is one mile from 
Nazareth to Sephoria where St. Anne was born. From thence it is 
six miles to Cana of Galilee." The distances are only moderately 
correct, but fit Khurbet Kana much better than Kefr Kenna. The 
evidence of the German monk Burkhard (about 1280) is very clear. 
He writes: 

In the second division of the eastern quarter starting from Acre to the south- 
east, four leagues from Acre one comes to Cana of Galilee, where the Lord turned 
water into wine. The place is shown at this day where the six waterpots stood 
and the dining-room wherein the tables were. Now these places, Hke almost all 
the other places wherein the Lord wrought any work, are underground, and one 

goes down to them by many steps into a crypt To the north Cana of 

Galilee has a tall mountain on whose slope it stands. At its foot on the south 
side it has a very fair plain which Josephus calls Carmelion; it reaches as far as 
Sephora and is exceeding fertile and pleasant. About two leagues to the south of 
Cana of Galilee on the road from Sephora to Tiberias is a village named Ruma, 
wherein the prophet Jonah is said to have been buried. This village stands 
beneath the moimtain which comes from Nazareth and bounds the aforesaid valley 
of Carmelion on the south side. 

Here again, the mountain to the north, the plain to the south stretching 
to Sepphoris, the mention of Ruma, etc., all make it absolutely clear 
to which site reference is made. 

In 132 1 the Venetian Marino Sanuto visited the Holy Land and 
wrote a book illustrated with maps. In the descriptive part he refers 
to Cana of Galilee in almost the words of Burkhard, and in the map 
he puts Cana clearly, with a mountain to its north and a plain stretch- 
ing south to vSepphoris. 
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Just a century later John Poloner visited the Holy Land, and in 
his description of Cana of Galilee uses almost the same words as 
those of Burkhard: 

Four miles east of Acre is Cana of Galilee, where Christ turned the water into 
wine. The place of the wedding feast is a cave hewn out of the rock which 
holds a few men and the places are shown where stood the waterpots and the 
seats and where the tables were set. These places are underground, like very 
many other holy places, as that of Christ's annunciation and nativity. Two 
leagues to the south of Cana in Galilee is the city of Sephor [Sepphoris], 

In addition to these notes of Christian pilgrims we have a side 
light from the Arab pilgrim Nasir 1 Khusran, who visited Palestine 
in 1047 A-^- I^ the course of his journey he came to Kefr Kenna, of 
which he says : 

To the southward of this village is a hill on the top of which they have built a 
monastery. It has a strong gate and the tomb of the prophet Jonas ^^ — peace be 
upon him — is shown within. Near the gate of the monastery is a well and the 
water thereof is sweet and good. 

The "well" is probably the fountain, and the monastery, which was 
ruined after the Crusades, was probably, as we shall see, the cause 
of the selection of this site as the true site of Cana. The most notice- 
able thing is that there is no mention whatever of any Christian 
tradition of this spot being the site of the miracle; the tradition that 
the tomb of Jonah was there is the explanation of the presence of 
the monastery. 

Now, how came it about that whereas down to the fifteenth cen- 
tury there was apparently a continuous tradition which placed Cana 
of Gahlee at Khurbet Kana, yet in the seventeenth century we find 
first uncertainty and then the general verdict for Kefr Kenna ? The 
fact seems to be that during the interval Palestine was a place which 
could not be visited, '^ beyond Jerusalem and a few centers near the 
coast, on account of the state of disorder and the hostility of the Mos- 
lems. Several of the Galilean sites became changed, ^^ and when in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the monk Quaresmius (about 

14 Now shown at el Meshhed to the west of Kefr Kenna. 

15 There are writers who mention Cana during this time, but they only quote 
accounts mentioned above. There are no new pilgrim journals. 

16 See Studies in Galilee, 87. 
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1620) set himself to reidentify the spots, he had to do so without any 
continuous local tradition. He made (as I believe) the serious 
blunder of mistaking the purely Arab ruins at Minieh for those of 
Capernaum. With regard to Cana of Galilee he knew also of the Khur- 
bet Kana site, but finding Kefr Kenna easier to reach from Nazareth 
(quite probably it was the only route through Galilee to the lake safe 
for a Christian pilgrim), and Ending extensive remains (as I beheve) 
of the above-mentioned monastery, he gave his verdict in favor of 
Kefr Kenna, but without, be it noticed, venturing to reject the other 
tradition. I quote from the footnote in Robinson's Researches^ II, 
347, the actual words of Quaresmius: 

Posterior haec sententia mihi valde probabilis videtur (licet alteram rejicere 
non audeam) quoniam proximior Nazareth .... at quia potest adinveniri 
memoria ecclesiae constructae in loco miraculi. 

From this time down to modern times Kefr Kenna has been the 
site generally accepted by ecclesiastics both Roman and Greek. 
These churches having now committed themselves to this view to the 
extent of having built memorial chapels at the site, it is too much 
to expect them, as bodies, to change; but for those who wish to 
form their opinions on independent grounds I would submit there is 
a very strong balance of evidence, philological, historical, geographi- 
cal, and traditional, in favor of the still deserted and neglected ruin 
of Khurbet Kana. 



